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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





REPLY-=--TO A SONG. 





BY ALBERT PIEE. 





I too have thought of thee—how thought? 
Thy own dear heart can tell ; 

As one who values not his life, 
If from thee he must dwell ; 

As one who hath an idol shrined, 

Round which his thoughts forever wind. 


I too have thought of thee—as one 
Who treads the desert sand, 
With ringing ear and waning eye, 
Parched tongue, and quivering hand, 
And thinks of that sweet fountain, where 
The palm boughs fan the sleeping air. 


T too have thought of thee—as thinks 
The wanderer of the night, 

On the lone star which through the clouds 
Gleams with its gentle light :— 

So, amid life’s uncertainty, 

That star of love thou art to me. 


I too have thought of thee—Thou art 
The beaconing light to me, 

That guides me on my wayward course 
Over life’s trembling sea— 

And while that light of love shall burn, 

Towards it my heart shall ever turn. 

Arkansas, August 29, 1834. 
SS eS 


ORIGINAL WESTERN TALES. 








THE GIRL OF THE CANEBRAKE. 

During a visit to one of the earliest inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky, who resided on the south bank of the north Elkhorn, 
I was admiring the beautiful situation of a splendid man- 
sion, on the opposite side of the stream, and the fine taste 
displayed in the gardens and shrubbery around it. There 
is a wedding there to-day, said my friend; you must go 


‘ with us; and you will have a treat of the genuine roman- 


tic. That place, he continued, presents a very different 
aspect from that which it did in 79. Except the sloping 
lawn between the house and the creek, it was then one 
spacious cahebrake: as luxuriant a one as I ever saw.— 
That slope was covered with a variety of shrubsand vines, 
in the most exuberant profusion. The trees were few, 
and generally of a prodigious size. 


On the spot where that house stands, Hutson, a savage 
hunter, had a cabin; and through that wild scenery, his 
daughter Betsy, then about fourteen, used to scamper like 
a half-naked Indian, Hutson was as morose and surly as 
a ‘wounded bear; his wife indolent and sluttish; and his 
son Jim, ten or twelve years old, as snarling as a wildcat. 
Betsy, in person and disposition, bore no resemblance to 
the rest of the family. Her form wasa model for a young 
Diana. Her features had symmetry and beauty. Her 
eyes were of the finest order of laughing, dancing blue.— 
If her complexion had not been tanned by the stn, and 
defiled with filth, it. would have been transparent. - She 
had a profusion of hair; but it hung in ashaggy, sun-burnt 
mass, over her face and shoulders. 


She was as rude, as ragged, and as dirty as the rest;— 
but she was naturally sprightly and affectionate. Her 


heart, even from infancy, yearned for social endearments. || 


Not finding them in the family, she would seek for them 
in a fawn or a squirrel—a bird or a butterfly. As buoyant 
as the morning breeze—as fleet and as frolicksome as her 
playmates of the forest—she would explore every scene— 
swim every stream—climb every precipice—warble the 
notes of every songster, and still sigh for new enjoyments. 
When looking from a lofty eminence, over a spacious 
landscape, her heart would pant for more room in her bo- 
som; andshe would wish that she could sail like the eagle, 
or could ride on the cloud, 


Hutson stopped a short time at Bryant’s Station; but 
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he was too crabbed and quarrelsome to. live near any but 
those he could buffet at pleasure. Betsy, at first, was de- 
lighted—running every where, prattling with every body, 
and peeping into every corner; but she was soon made 
sensible of her rudeness. She experienced the first emo- 
tions of shame. Her first desire for improvement was 
enkindled. Her case excited commiseration; and some 
exertions were made to rescue her from her degraded con- 
dition. 

One day she ran ‘to her mother, dressed in a clean cot- 
ton frock, with a sun-bonnet on her head—her face and 
hands washed, and her hair partially straightened—and 
exclaimed with all the exultation of a child, ‘*Polly Wil- 
son gave ’emto me. She says I must keep ’em clean; and 
so I will.” ‘*You’ll keep ’em clean?” grumbled Mrs. Hut- 
son, ‘‘you dirty trollope you. Who wants her old duds? 
—a nasty proud hussy—I can’t bear her.’? 

«OQ, she speaks so kind, and looks so pretty. And little 
Henry—he, like the big boys, called me ragged Bet. But 
Polly scolded him, and he kissed me, and called me pretty 
Betty. And Mrs. Wilson says, if I’ll wash my face and 
hands, and comb my hair every day, and wear a bonnet, I 
will be ‘a very pretty girl.” 

‘**Why don’t you tell her to mind her own business! If 
she knew what a lazy, good-for-nothing slut you are, she’d 
sing another tune. I’m tired of this stuff—I want to get 
a little sleep.” 

“And Mr. Wilson read in a book he called the word of 
God; about Jews—and how they. killed him—and—O, it 
was so pretty. And he talked to me about.my soul, and 
abont God, and about another world, and” — 

‘*What a pack of nonsense.” 

“It war n’t nonsense, mammy, It was about Heaven 
and Hell—and where we will go when wedie. Mammy, 
do you know where we will go when we die?” 

Mrs. Hutson gave her a shove that nearly threw her 
down, saying, ‘go “long, I tell you, and let me sleep.” 

Betsy sat down, muttering to herself, ‘‘I wish I could 
read: I wish I was like Polly.” 

Her rejoicing over her new clothes was of short dura- 
tion. Jim tied.up a rabbit in her bonnet, and threw it 
among a pack of dogs. It was instantly rent into frag- 
ments. She flew at Jim to beat him; but he plied his 
claws, like a young catamount, and tore her frock in pie- 
ces. Hutson seeing the fracas, seized them both, and dash- 
ed them in different directions. Betsy fell in a mudhole: 
as she arose, bedaubed with filth, and her frock hanging 
in tatters, she saw the eyes of Polly Wilson upon her, 
and darted away to hide herself. She now despaire | of 
ever appearing like Polly; and that kind girl considered 
her case as hopeless. 

When she came on here, she was again free fromre- 
straint; but her sports were less exhilarating than former- 
ly. A ae conception of the eterna] things, communie 
cated by Wilson, would steal into her mind, and fill her 
with wandering; and a visionary anticipation of some day 
appearing like Polly, would occasionally -flash before her 
imagination, and excite some attention toher person and 
dress, But the sight of a new flower, or the song of a 
new bird—the discovery of a deer she might kill, or a 
panther by which she might be killed, would banish all 
other thoughts from her mind. But after performing the 
most daring feats—after regaling in the most enchanting 
scenery, she would feel lonely and dissatisfied; and sigh 
for exertions more noble—for enjoyments more exquisite. 


In the summer, her father left her to skin a deer, about 
a quarter of a mile upthe creek. She discovered a bear, 
arid followed it with her bow and arrow a considerable 
distance, until she saw Wilson riding through the open 
woods. All she had heard him read and say at Bryant’s, 
rushed on her mind, turned her thoughts from the bear, 
and filled her with strange and mysterious musings. . Wil- 
son passed out of sight, but an irrepressible anxiety to hear 
more on the wonderful subject, induced her to follow him. 
She came in sight of him again; but how should she ad- 
dress him! what should she say! She stopped—hesitated 
—felt abashed—and he was again out of sight. She re- 
turned slowly, muttering to herself—another world—Hea- 
ven—Hell—God—Jesus. 

Her father had the déer half-skinned. ‘You idle jade, 
you,” cried he, breaking the limb of a tree, and plying it 
over her shoulders. {She began to explain about Wilson, 
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which started the blood from her naked shoulders, cried, 
‘shold your jaw, and gohome and get supper.”’ She obeyed, 
muttering as she went, *I wish. I knew how to do right.” 

‘““What kept you so long, you. lazy pussy,” cried Mrs. 
Hutson. . 

‘I wanted to hear Mr. Wilson tell about another world.” 

**Hush your clash, and go and fetch water.” 

Betsy took the. bucket, and sighed a8 she stepped out 
at the door, ‘There may be another world, for all.” 

As she went to the spring, she discovered two Indians, 
lying concealed in the edge of the canebrake, near enough 
to the house to see and shoot any person that came in or 
went out atthe door. Her recklessness of danger, which 
seemed to border on insensibility, prevented her from 
manifesting any alarm; and her native shrewdness, and a 
lively recollection of all she had heard of Indian strata- 
gems, enabled her to conjecture in an instant, the object 
of the Indians, and the best means of securing the family. 
Assuming an air of indifference, and seeming not to notice 
the Indians, she tripped to the spring, singing a sprightly © 
tune, and returned with her bucket of water. Without 
being noticed by her mother, who was ayes to get alittle 
sleep, she took a gown and a bonnet of her mother’s, and 
ran to her father. She ceri, | informed him of the dan- 
ger, and her plan of dressing him in her mother’s clothes. 
**Then,” said she, “they will not know you’re a man;— 
they want to kill you first, and then they will be sure of 
the rest. And you must put your gun in this hollow stick.” 
Hutton was surprised at her sagacity and affectionate 
anxiety for his safety; and almost tenderly inquired, “And 
what will youdo?” ‘Ill get Jim in, and then we’ll all 
be safe. He’s at the pheasant’s.nest.” 

She glided away like a shadow. ‘‘*No—he’s not there; 
then he’s at the plumb-tréee.”” Yes, he was inthe plumb- 
tree; and yonder it stands yet. He was there, and two 
Indians standing under him, ordering him down. One 
had his rifle poised, the other held a tomahawk; and Jim 
wasin the act of leaping, or rather falling into their-clutch- 
es. Betsy, with noiseless haste, was there also. To her 
it was a moment of awful thought and frantic action.— 
She uttered a loud scream, and sprang on the back of one 
of the Indians, calling out, ‘*Run Jim, run.”. The In- 
dians were startled—the elevated rifle was discharged in 
the air—the arm that held the tomahawk was relaxed— 
Jim reached the ground—gave one leap, and Jooked back. 
Betsy’s anxious voice urged him on: ‘‘Run, run for life— 
not home—run to Bryant’s.”” He gaveanother bound and 
was inthecanebrake. She also aimed to spring away;— 
but her arm was held by agripe that seemed imprinted on 
the bone. As one Indian held her, the other was starti 
after Jim. Just as he was leaning forward, she sprang 
caught his leg. He plunged and fell; rising up with a 
look that sent a shivering horror to her heart, he raised 
his tomahawk.. She dropped on her knees, raised her 
hand that was at liberty, and cried in a tone of piteous sup- 
plication, ‘*No kill me—no kill me. Me be squaw!” 
The one that held her interposed, and the blow was sus- 
pended. Jim was pursued without effect, as night was 
setting in. The report of the gun brought the Indians 
from, the house; and they al] started off, taking Betsy with 
them. ¢ 
They had the light of a full moon, and traveled more 
than half the night. Betsy manifested no apprehension 
of danger, nor reluctance to go withthem. Although her 
hands were tied,and her, shoulders burthened with a heavy 
pack, she kept pace with the fleetest, in as gay and as glee- 
ful a mood as if going on a party of pleasure. When they 
had stopped, and laid down to sleep, she was closely pin- 
1onéd, and placed between two of them. 

She was weary, but felt no inclination to sleep. All 
the events of the evening came into her mind. She felt 
a proud consciousness of having acted nobly in preserving 
her family, in the midst of their abusive treatment. She 
felt emotions superior to self-approbation; emotions that, 
if she had known the Ruler of the universe, would have 
flowed from her soul in devout thanksgiving.’ 

The whole transaction connected itself in her mind with 
what she had heard from Wilson. Her feelings were en- 
kindled with strange animation; her narrow mind was 
crowded with vast ideas; sonethinglike a thought that 
God had done it all, struggled for birth in her bosom. But 
who, or where, was God! weré questions over which hun 
an impenetrable cloud. God was above. Her eye rove 








and another world; but he, giving her a heavier blow, 





from the morning star to the departing moon. The vast 
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expanse enlarged as she gazed upon it. The curtain that 
had hitherto enveloped the upper regions, seemed with- 
drewn. A glimmering idea of immensity flashed upon her 
imagination. She felt as if awaking from a dream of 
wonders, in which all was shapeless and visionary. 

Her little stock of knowledge was limited to natural ob- 
jects: she had scarcely an abstract idea, She thought of 
God as of a gigantic being, some where up in the blue sky 
—but now the boundless world in which he resided, seem- 
ed as if suddenly thrown open; but all was dark, formless, 
and bewildering. Her imagination made a mighty effort 
to grasp the grand images as they flitted before it; but they 
were too vast, and too shadowy for its feeble powers. 

‘Phe cords pained her hands, and called her thoughts to 
her shackled condition. Her hands were slender and flex- 
ible; and with the aid of her teeth, she freed them from 
their fetters; and without changing her position, she fell 

_asleep. After this she was left unbound. 

On the farther bank of the Ohio, they fell in with anoth- 
er party of Indians, who had little Henry Wilson a pris- 
oner.. He was about five years old, and had been stolen 
while at play in the neighborhood of Bryant’s. His feet 
were sadly cut with stones, and his legs torn wich briers. 
“J’}l steal him away,” thought Betsy, ‘and take him 
home: then he will call me pretty Betsy again.” 

There was so much daring enthusiasm in her nature, 
that she seldom thought of danger—and difficulties van- 
ished before her. 

The Indians had a canoe on the river; the river ran to 
the falls—white people lived there—somebody would show 
her and Henry the way to Bryant’s. The Indians had no 
other canoe in which to pursue them. Distances were 
unknown, and consequently trifling. 

But a few nights passed before she commenced her op- 
erations. 

While the Indians slept. she put Henry on board the 
canoe, together with several Indian packs, skins and blan- 
kets; arms, ‘ainmunition, and provision, and every article 
she considered of any service; and paddled down the riv- 
er until morning, ; 

Henry awoke and learned with joy that they were going 

home. The wind blew up stream, and rendered the wa- 
ter’so rough that she kept near the Kentucky shore. 
» While busily plying her paddle, several miles below the 
Big Bone Lick, the mournful cry of *‘Help, help!” broke 
upon her ear from the top of the bank. The idea of an 
Indian decoy flashed into her mind; and she was turning 
out into the stream; when her ear caught a‘more piteous 
exclamation, “O, fora drop of water!” ‘‘Well, youwshall 
have it, if all the Indians in the world were there,’’ she 
immediately said. 

She landed a little below, coaxed Henry to stay in the 
canoe, and ctept under the bushes, until she discovered a 
white man, lying on the groand, covered with blood; and 
again heard him feebly articulate, **Water, water.” She 
had a camp-kettle in the canoe, and with that full of wa- 
ter, she allayed his thirst. After he drank, he faintly 
answered a few questions, and fell asleep. 


He was a young man of the name of William Benson, 
who had been exploring the country, preparatory to the 
emigration of his father’s family. He, with some others, 
had been pursuing a party of Indians, by whom they had 
been defeated. Intheir retreat, the evening before, the 
Indians fired on him, as he was leaping a large log, and 
broke both his legs. He fell over the log, in a cluster of 
bushes, by which he was so concealed that neither his 
friends nor enemies perceived his fall. When the In- 
dians disappeared, he contrived, by tearing his clothes for 
bandages, to set the bones of his legs, and bind them up. 
But, independently of his weakness from the pain and loss 
of blood, he was unable to move from the spot. The sound 
of Betsy’s paddle gave notice that some human being was 
near; and his cries brought her to his relief, at a time 
when he was perishing of thirst. 


Betsy gazed on his pale, interesting countenance, as he 
slept; then looked around, and took in the whole scope of 
her danger—-looked at him again, and sighed, ‘I won’t 
leave him, any how: he must be hungry, and Henry too.” 
She struck up a fire, put some meat to roast, and left Hen- 
ry to mind it, while she examined around for Indians.-- 
She returned with her fears somewhat abated. The In- 
‘dians had returned up the river by another route. She 
had gathered some rich clusters of summer-grapes; of 


which, with roast meat, she and Henry made a plentiful 
breakfast. 


When the wounded man awoke, he beheld her kneeling 
over him, and watching his countenance with the tender- 
est anxiety. Her'eyes sparkled as she saw his oper; but 
he shut his again, and she grew pale. ‘O, yes,” faintly 
murmured he, again looking on her; ‘‘vou gaye mewater.” 
**Yes; and I’ve some roast meat and grapes.” He eat a 
little, slept, and eat again. She got the blankets and skins 
she had taken from the Indians, and made him a bed, and 


placed him inas comfortable a posture as possible d 
sheltered him from the wind. + ea ap rsh 


: You are very good,” said he, as he witnessed her so- 
licitude to rélieve his sufferings. ‘The Lord has been 
merciful in sending you,” 


‘Nobody sent me: I was running away from the Indi- 
ans, with little Henry—his feet and legs were so sore.” 

“The hand of the Lord was. in it. He would not leave 
me to perish with hunger and thirst; and guided you here, 
like a ministering angel, to supply my wants.” 

**No body guided me: even Henry was asleep.” 

*‘God sits in the heavens, but he regulates the affairs of 
his children.” 

“God—! Do you know about God?” 

**] hope so. 1 trust I am one of his—” 

“Q, you must tell me all about it,—Mr. Wilson told me, 
but J have forgot it—it’s so strange,—but not now, you 
are too weak.” 

Henry seemed about worn out also. -He, as well as the 
wounded man, slept with occasional intermissions, till 
next morning. Betsy watched over them until late at 
night, and then slept also. 

Before the first glimmer of the morning star was visi- 
ble, she was again in motion. By the light of the moon, 
with her bow and arrow, she killed a turkey, and put. part 




















of it in her kettle, to make soup for the stranger’s break- 
fast; and suspended the balance before the fire to roast. 
She then rantothe river to see that her canoe was secure. 
When there, she paused to gaze on the smooth expanse of 
the Obio, whose broad stream was to hera source of won- 
der. Its waveless bosom, on which the moon-beams were 
sleeping, presented an enchanting image of reposing beau- 
ty; reflecting the brightness and the glory of the heavens 
that were looking down upon it; while the long range of 
shadowy hills beyond, seemed to stand as giant guardians 
of the pensive loveliness that slumbered at their feet.—- 
She surveyed the whole moonlit scenery with an expan- 
sion of thought,that strove to compass grand ideas. Vast- 
ness and deity had an indefinable connection in her mind. 
While glancing from the long wide water, and gloom-en- 
shrouded mountains, to the glittering regions above, she 
thought of God—conceptions suitable toso augusta being, 
struggled for birth in her imagination. She strove to pierce 
the starry bluc, that she might catch a glimpse of the 
palace in-which He reigned. ‘The stranger can tell me 
all about him,’ said she, as a fruitless effort to behold 
Him, drew a sigh from her bosom. 

‘The stranger may awake.” She turned hastily around; 
a bush caught and tore off ‘part of the rags, she was just 
able to fasten around her. She looked at the rent; and, 
for the first time, thought of the wretched appearance she 
must have made in the eyes of the stranger. Her cheeks 
burned with shame; a suffocating pressure crowded on her 
heart; she took up the fragment—*'It can’t be mended: 
what shall I do?” The tears streamed from her eyes. 

She recollected having seen something like female gar- 
ments in one of the Indian packs, and hastened to exam- 
ine it. Her heart bounded with joy when she found every 
article of dress she wanted, and even more; for she now 





























put on the first stockings and shoes she had ever worn.— 
These clothes had been stolen by the Indians in their pre- 
datory excursion. She found also acomb, which she ap- 
plied to her hair, that had never been straightened since 
zhe left Bryant’s. Then running again to the river, she 
gave her face and hands a thorough washing. This for- 
tunate supply of clothes, and successful effort to improve 
her appearance. gave aglow of animation to her face, and 
a peculiar brightness to her eyes. 

When the stranger awoke, and beheld her slender form 
bending over, and her sparkling countenance beaming 
upon him, he fancied her the visionary being of a dream; 
until her voice, naturally soft, but now even tremulous, 
eagerly enquired how he was. ‘Thank God,” said he, “1 
feel much refreshed. How much I am. indebted to your 
kindness, my.dear young friend! What shall I call you!” 

‘*Betsy—Betsy Hutson.” 

“Well, Betsy, call me William. My name is William 
Benson.” He then detailed the circumstances that brought 
him into his present condition, saying in the conclusion, 
*} should have perished ina very short time but for your 
timely assistance. Your coming is like a dream. How 
did it happen that you were here!” She related the story 
of hercaptivity andescape. ‘Yon area perfect heroine,” 
said he, pressing her hand in his; ‘‘and can you venture 
your life and little Henry’s, in such a wildérness as this, 
for a poor wounded man like me! It may be a longtime 
before i can get from here, if I should live.” 

**] would stay here forever, if it were necessary, rather 
than you should suffer; and Henry will stay,too. Won’t 
you my dear boy?’’ “i would like to go home,” said Hen- 
ry. ‘And Jeave this sick mantodie?” ‘O,no; whenhe 
gets well.” ‘That's my dear Henry,” patting his cheek; 
‘yes we will all gothen. But, William, I have got some 
soup; you must be hungry; cannot I raise you up while 
youeat!”’ 

Supported in her arms, he eat, as he said, a delicious 
breakfast, with humble expressions of gratitude to her, 
and his heavenly Benefactor. After they had all eaten, 
he gratified her pinting anxiety with an outline of the 
character dnd attributes of the Most High; and with a 
short history of his works. Shelistened with wonder.— 


When he ceased she enquired, with the simplicity of a 
child, “Who told you all about. it?’ 
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| read.” “JT will teach you. Ihave the new testament 


with me.” ‘J can read a little,” said Henry; “I will 
show you some.” gk a! 

“With the blessing of the Lord,” said William, “you 
may sdon learn. Will you and Henry kneel down, and 
let us pray for his blessing.” 

This was the first prayer she had ever heard. The 
solemn tone of humble confidence in which William pour- 
ed out his soul in thanksgiving and supplication, impress- 
ed her with the idea that God was near and listening, A 
feeling of awe crept over her.frame. When he ceased, 
she trembled at the thought of raising her eyes, expectin 
to see that mysterious Being she had thought of with so 
much wonder. Whensutfficiently composed to look around, 
she turned her eyes on William with an expression of 
disappointment, saying, in a tremulous whisper, ‘‘ Where 
is God! I thought he was here.” 

‘‘He is, my dear Betsy; but he is a spirit,” replied he, 
And proceeded to explain the nature of God, and the man- 
ner in which he manifested his presence. 

A distant pea! of thunder interrupted the conversation, 
and convinced Betsy of the necessity of a better shelter 
for her patient. She put forth all her activity, and with 
the assistance of Henry, soon raised a frame of forks and 
poles, and covered it with green cane, so as to turn off an 
ordinary shower. ‘Then standing up cane on every side, 
made a comfortable tent. And in a similar manner she 
formed a small apartment for herself. She also construct- 
ed a rude stone lamp to give them light at night. 

As the rain delayed, she left Henry with William, and 
crept through the forests to examine for Indians, and to 
gather fruit. 

She returned shortly, and William ate the fruit with all 
the thankfulness she anticipated. After a long conversa- 
tion on eternal things, closed by a solemn prayer,he sung 
ahymn. She hadan ear, a voice, and a soul for music.— 
While he sang she was in an ecstacy. When he ceased,she 
began to hum the tune; and when he had repeated the words, 
she was able to mingle her mellow voice with his in singing 
them. When he awoke in the night he heard her, in a 
low voice of exquisite melody, chanting the heavenly an- 
them. 

All he had seen of this wild flower of the wilderness— 
her fearlessness—her simplicity—her sympathetic tender- 
ness—her beauty—her sprightliness—her aptness and ea- 
gerness for information—awakened his curiosity and in- 
terested his feelings. ‘These delicious strains now threw 
a witchery over her other attractions, completely veiled 
her rudeness and ignorance, and gave her a place in his 
heart, as the loveliest of women. He felt that if his life 
was spared, it should be devoted to her happiness. 

The next morning she commenced the task of learning 
to read; and made flattering progress. After a day of 
rain, the evening sun looked from behind a cloud in a blaze 
of glory; painting a splendid bow on an eastern cloud.— 
William explained the nature of the brilliant arch; and 
how her eyes sparkled with delight, as she hailed the new- 
born ideas! 

The chattering of a squirrel was heard. 
said he, “‘would make excellent soup.”* She replied, ‘you 
shall have itin a minute.” But it had disappeared. “I 
can find another;” but she was disappointed and distress- 
ed even totears. She recollected something William had 
said about praying for whatever she wanted; and fell on 
her knees to pray that she might kill a squirrel. The 
whirring drum of a pheasant suppressed the half-formed 
petition. ‘That will do better.” She hastened through 
the brake—sent forth her arrow, and saw the bird fall.— 
A devout emotion of gratitude swelled her heart; and, 
with an action as sudden as the impulse, she dropped on 
her knees, and exclaimed, ‘“Thank-God:” then springing 
up, she returned joyfully to the tent. 


‘‘That chap,” 


In the night, a black cloud overspread the heavens; the 
lightning flashed—the thunder shivered a tree that stood 
close by. She heard the splinters falling around the tent. 
She attempted to pray, but could find no words. It was a 
long time before she even turned to look up. When she 
again looked out, the cloud had passed, and she discovered 
no sign that God wasfrowningupon her. Partially sooth- 
ed, she arose and walked slowly to the river bank. A spa- 
cious view of the river and accompanying hills, lighted up 
by the moon and a thousand stars, opened unexpectedly 
before her. Her enthusiastic imagination took wing, and 
soared above the brilliant scenery to seek the palace of 
the Almighty. Adoring emotions filled her heart, and 
she sunk on her knees to address his glorious Majesty.— 
Her motion awoke the fearful whiz cf a rattle-snake. It 
sent a sickening chill toher heart. Atasingle bound sh¢ 
was out of danger; but she looked back at the venomous 
reptile, with.a sensation of horror. {t was a considerable 
time before she collected resolution to kill the snake; and 
when that was done, the buoyancy of her feelings could 


not be recalled. A foreboding of evil hung upon her 
mind. 


She proceeded to the river, and performed her customa- 


ry ablutions. Never was a city belle more anxious to 
screen her face from the sun, tohave a clear, smoothcom- 








‘I read it in his word.” She sighed, “I wish I could 


plexion, and a glossy flowing suit of hair, than she: and 
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such was her success, that her ardent desire to look like 
Polly Wilson, seemed in a fair way to be gratified, 

The moon was fading away in the middle of her circuit; 
the stars, one by one, had glided from the eye; a clear 
twilight presented brighter heavens, and a lovelier earth; 
but the dark shadows still hovered over her imagination. 
She related all her fears, and all her feelings, to William, 
and listened with eagerness while he repeated the promis- 
es of the gospel. eee 

Day after day, and week after week, she was William’s 
tender nurse and delighted pupil. His wounds healed 
slowly; but his pupil made astonishing progress. Never 
were lessons more impressively given; never crowned 
with more gratifying success. She was in a new world, 
andthe instructions she received operated like magic on 
her mind and person,and transformed her into a new being. 
While he was trembling with anxiety on account of her 
dangerous, desolate condition, she was one of the happi- 
est creatures in existence. She had but slight fears of 
Indians. She had no anxieties that wandered to the home 
of her father. Her food and lodging were equal to what they 
had ever been, and her clothing superior.. Absorbed in 
her present enjoyment, she thought but little of the future. 
While it was her delight to soothe his pains—to eupport 
him in her arms—to pillow his head on her bosom—-to 
hang with eager gaze omhis l.ps and eyes for instruction— 
to pour the richest, sweetest strains of :nusic on his ear,— 
she was.as unconscious as an infant, of the powerful emo- 
tions that reveled in his heart. 

After having been detained three months in this lonely 
scene of dangers, they made preparations to depart in the 
morning. 

In theevening she ascended a neighboring hill to send 
an exploring glance through the surrounding forests. ‘The 
ravages of autumn had swept away much of the moun- 
tain verdure; and a more extensive range of the river and 
its towering hills, was open to her view. It wasagrand 
prospect. A blue mist, like a curtain, suspended from the 
sky, hung over the hills, growing deeper and darker in 
the increasing distance, until it enveloped the remotest 
summits in the descended heavens. Farintheeast, from 
under this shadowy curtain, as if emerging from some 
mysterious region, glided the broad Ohio; and, spreading 
its smooth and spacious bosom along the extensive land- 
scape, threw an air of loveliness over all the grandeur a- 
bove and beyond. Her vivid imagination, which always 
connected the grand on earth with the glorious in Heaven, 
was filled with vast and towering images. Her hands 
were involuntarily raised, and she stood in the attitude of 





wondering adoration. The next minute the scene was 
awfully changed: her gaze was fixed and paralyzed. She 
saw several Indians crossing the river ina canoe, about a 
mile below. Her hands fell; her frame shuddered. She 
waited until she saw them land, and then flew with the 
alarming intelligence to William. 

Immediate departure was now the only thought. Never 
were the quick, springy movements of Betsy fully display - 
ed before. William and Henry, and their most important 
articles, were on board. Twilight was veiling the for- 
ests, and smiling on their enterprise. She had her last 
bundle in her arms; she sprang with it out of the tent, 
and was inthe arms of an Indian!—she uttered a shriek 
more piercing than the yell of the savage that held her, 
or the exulting shout of his companions. 

William, in helpless, hopeless agony, heard and saw it 
all. He-saw her beloved hand waiving to him, to make 
his escape. The Indians discovered the motion of hor 
hand, and rushed towards the river. He presented his 
gun; they treed and fired, but left him and Henry untouch- 
ed. As soon as she perceived tais movement of the In- 
dians, she called out to Henry to push off the canoe: he 
obeyed. It was caught by a strong current, and before 
the Indians could re-load their rifles, wus enveloped in 
darkness. ) 

There were five Indians. ~ They immediately conducted 
her to their encampment abouta mile up the river. She 
had William’stestament in her pocket, which, to her great 
joy, they permitted her to retain. : 

Late in the night another canoe arrived with three In- 
dians, and she discovered that they were all preparing for 
some dark and deadly enterprise. 

She was confined, and pretended tosleep; yet she mark- 
ed with dreadful apprehension, the whetting of tomahawks 
and scalping knives, for deeds of blood. She saw them 
extinguish their fires, and get on board their canoes; and 
trembied at the thought that their object might be to pur- 
sue William and Henry. She contrived to extricate her- 
self from her fetters, and crept after them to see, at least, 
what course they steered. 

She discovered a boat descending the river, and they 
were preparing to attack it- Day was dawning, but a 
heavy fog suddenly arose which gave a darkness drearier 
than midnight. Favored by the gloom, she crept to the 
water’s edge; and as the canoes glided from the shore, 
she slid into the water, and got hold of the canoe that 
held five Indians. The canoes parted, to attack the boat 
on both sides at once. 

No sound was heard from the boat; all on board were 
asleep. They were unconscious of the tremendousstorm 


a desperate effort to rescue them from destruction, and by 
that means obtain their protection. Her feelings were 
wrought up toan unwonted energy; and she trusted with 
enthusiastic confidence in the aid of an Almighty arm. 

The canoe glided along side of the boat, and she moved 
along the opposite side of the canoe. As the Indians 
were rising to leap into the boat, she uttered a loud scream 
of “fire, fire,’ and by a violent jerk upset the canoe.— 
The Indians were plunged headlong into the river, and in 
a great measure disqualified from assisting their compan- 
ions. The boat’s crew werearoused, and made a success- 
ful defence, without sustaining any injury. Betsy took 
shelter under the bow of the boat, until the conflict was 
over; and while the crew were lost in wonder about the 
voice that awoke them,she made known her situation, 
and was received into the boat, as their heroic preserver. 
The whole company, consisting of men, women, and chil- 
dren, crowded around her, to learn the particulars of her 
extraordinary achievement.. After she had gratified their 
curiosity, she was taken by an interesting young woman, 
that was called Susan, and dressed in a. neat suit of dry 
clothes, and then conducted back, where the ‘company 
were’ preparing to take their breakfast. Scarcely was 
she seated, before she started up, exclaiming, ‘where is 
my testament!” ‘Your testament?” ‘Yes, it was in 
my pocket.” Her wet clothes were examined, and the 
testament found. It was enclosed in a case of skin, but 
the water had penetrated into it. ‘I fear it is ruined.” 
“I hope not,” replied Susan, opening the cover. “If it 
is you shall have another. What's thist William Ben- 
sont Why this is William’s—where did you get it?” 

The name of William Benson attracted the whole com- 
pany, and several enquiries were made atonce. She dis- 
tinctly heard but one, which was made by a woman who 
appeared to be the mother of Susan, and who eagerly ask- 
ed, “what do you know of William Benson! He is my 
son. , We feared he was dead.” 
A new train of ideas crowded the mind of Betsy—she 
had saved the family of William, and was almost frantic 
with joy. Her eyes glanced quickly from face to face, 
and she repeated, ‘‘your son?” ‘Yes.”~ ‘‘And you are 
his father?” ‘*Yes. Tell us, is he living?” ‘He was 
last night.” ‘*Where? with the Indians?” ‘*No,—Go- 
ing down the river. He was nearly well.” ‘What had 
been the matter with him!’ ‘He was wounded by the 
Indians, and left in the woods. [ discovered him, and 
stayed with him until he was able to stand and walk a 
little, and then put him in a canoe, to go to the falls.” 

«“Othen we shall see him,” cried Susan. 

**You are his sister?” ‘*Yes.” ‘And here,” continu- 
ed Betsy, putting her hand on the head of Thomas Ben- 
son, “is his little brother. And here’s another little 
charmer that looks like him,” clasping and kissing little 
Jane Benson. She raised her face, flushed with highly 
excited feelings, to answer a question of Mr.. Benson.- 
“Did William go alone?” “Little Henry Wilson was 
with him.” “Why did you not go!” ‘The Indians 
caught me.” 

Surprised into a communication, concerning herself, 
that she did not intend making. she was startled and con- 
fused. Mrs. Benson clasped her in her arms, saying, “*my 
dear child, you have saved us all: Be composed, and tell 
us all about it.”” Betsy, in a hurried, irregular manner, 
ran over the particulars of her late adventures; and drank 
bewildering draughts of grateful applause, from her won- 
dering and delighted auditors. But nothing affected her 
so bewitchingly, as the joyful countenance of little Thom- 
as; whose features were a copy of William’s; and whose 
expressive eyes were riveted upon her as she spoke; and 
when she concluded, he observed, ‘‘you were very good 
to brother William.” Strangely flurried and animated, 
she threw her arms around the lovely lad, and imprinted 
& kiss upon his lips, saying, ‘‘you are your brother Wil- 
liam’s own brother.” ‘‘And you,” he replied, smiling 
and blushing, ‘‘shall be my own sister.” A thousand 
bright images, that had been floating loosely in. her im- 
agination, were embodied by that simple expression, and 
found a point inher heart, around which they centered. 
A flush of crimson was visible on her cheeks. 

They arrived at the falls, but William had not been 
there. After several months, they learned that he had 
been discovered by some of his friends atthe mouth of the 
Kentucky, and conducted up that river. Henry had been 
taken’ home. As.soon as William recovered, not knowing 
of the arrival of his father’s family, he started to Virgin- 
ia to seek them. Years passed, but they heard: nothing 
more of him. 

Betsy continued in the family. Her inclinations to re- 
turn home, at present, were not very strong, and the Ben- 
sons were resolved not to part with her, With the use of 
a small, but select library. and under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Benson, her mind became stored with intelligence, 
and she became as expert and ingenious in domestic em- 
ployments, as she had formerly been in her roman- 





tic exercises. Her taste in dress and gracefulness of 
manner, became objects of imitation; while the sweetness 
of her disposition, the ardor of her affections, and the 





pure religion of her heart and life, elicited the good 


that was ready to burst upon them. She resolved to take 


will of all. Yet she delighted to ramble in the wildest 
woods, and react the gambols of her earlier years, to the 
astonishment of her young companions. The place of her 
residence here, and her propensity to-explore the recesses 
of every canebrake, gave her the appellation of the girl of 
the canebrake. ; 

After three years’ residence in Louisville, Benson remov- 
ed his family about ten miles up the Ohip; where Betsy’s 
romantic disposition had ample gratification. Extending 
from the house towards the hills, there was a broad plain, 
gradually rising and narrowing until it terminated in a 
point, called the mount, ‘on the brink of a’ ravine. This 
ravine was formed by a small stream of water, descend- 
ing from the hills. At the mount it made a sudden turn, 
and curving around the plain, terminated at the ravine, a 
little below the house. This plain, partially covered with 
small trees and a variety of shrubbery, .was the favorite 
ramble of Betsy and Susan in the spring: of ’83. In the 
beginning of summer a dark cloud overshadowed their 
enjoyments. 

Susan was undera long protracted matrimonial engage- 
ment, with a worthy young man of the name of Hogan. 
He was religiously inclined, and devoted much of his time 
to Betsy, for the sake of religious instruction. Susan be- 
came infected with jealousy, and-communicated a tinge of 
her feelings to her mother. They bothtreated Betsy with 
great coldness. She began to think that God was angry 
with her, for neglecting her own family; and resolved to 
seek an opportunity to return home. 

Hogan and Susan had some words of altercation. He 
left the house abruptly. Several days'‘had elapsed, and 
he had not returned. Neither Susan norher mother would 
speak to Betsy. This wds more than her warm and ag- 
fectionate heart could bear. She resolved to seek a re- 
conciliation, and return home immediately. She found 
Mrs. Benson alone, and in attempting to address her, re- 
ceived a withering frown. She sighed in bitterness, and 
falling at her feet, exclaimed, ‘‘My mother, my more than 
mother, what have I done?” ‘**You know well enough,” 
said Mrs. Benson, and left the room. Little Jane ran in 
with out-spread arms, saying, “I love you, Betsy.” “Yes, 
I know you do,” she cried, clasping and kissing the child; 
and hastening to the door: ‘‘and Thomas too,” she sighed, 
hugging him to her throbbing heart; and then flew from the 
house to hide the gush of emotion that was rushing to her 
eyes. 

She was seated ina bower of vines, once a favorite re- 








sort of hers, with the testament of her beloved and la- 
mented William in her hand. Susan came tothe entrance, 
looked in, and whirled away as if she had seen a viper. 
Betsy sighed, “I have lost all my friends.” «I will ney- 
er leave nor forsake you,” flashed into her memory, as if 
spoken from Heaven. ‘No, thou never wilt, unworthy as 
Iam,” sighed she, looking devoutly upwards; “blessed be 
thy. name!” 

Stepping out of the bower, she saw Benson enter the 
house, and thought of imparting her sorrows to him; but, 
turning her eyes, she saw Susan ascending the mount, and 
beheld a number of Indians creeping through the bushes 
in that direction. Susan’s ungenerous conduct was for- 
gotten. Her form, mangled by the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife, and her soul entering eternity, were the only 
imageg in Betsy’s imagination, But what was to be done! 
The Indians were between Susan and the house; to have 
alarmed her, would have brought her directly among them. 
And aid from the house,if it had beenthere,would come too 
late. Yet Betsy resolved at all hazard, to arrest the 
dreadful blow. ‘Thought flashed on thought in rapid suc- 
cession: her plan, as taras it was then formed, was the 
work of an instant. ' 

Thrusting her testament into her. pocket, she bounded 
away after a little bird, that flitted playfully before her, 
until-she attracted the notice of the Indians, and sawthem 
shrink under the bushes. She then skipped away to a 
flowering shrub—plucked off a blossom, and swinging it 
round and round in her hand, ran in the apparent frolick 
of a child, to the mount. 

Susan turned her eyes on her with a scowl, as if to bid 
her begone. Betsy was not to be disconcerted by ill treat- 
ment. ‘Throwing something of the momentous importance 
of her errand into her countenance, she said, in startling 
earnestness, ‘‘Susan, be yourself for a moment, or you’|! 


|never see your mother.” Susan was alarmed; her lips 


were quivering for an exclamation. Betsy put her finger 
on her lips, whispering, ‘‘Neither speak nor look around; 
che Indians are just behind us. Leap down that bank, 
and run down the ravine to the house—haste, or you are 
lost forever!” 

Susan slid down the bank. As she started to run, she 
looked up, expecting Betsy to follow. But Betsy knew 
that if they both suddenly disappeared from the mount, 
they would be intercepted in their flight by the Indians— 





she shock her head, and Susan ran on. 

About the time that Betsy started on this perilous ad- 
venture, William, who had long been a prisoner among 
the Indians, arrived at the house, accompanied by Hogan. 
After greeting those of the family he saw, and giving a 











dearer object, inquiring, “‘where are the girls?” 


hasty account of his captivity, he looked around for a 
Mrs. 
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Benson, whose unpleasant feelings towards Betsy and 
Hogan were not suppressed by her joy on accouut of her 
son’s arrival, sneeringly replied, “oM 

where one of them is. He seems to be acquainted with 
all her secret rambles.” 

“Yes,” said Hogan, ‘I believe Iam. I have been de- 
pendegt on her for all nry spiritual enjoyments. “And 
temporal too,” retorted Mrs. Benson: Hogan replied; 
‘Mrs. Benson, I understand you. I have: but not in the 
way you would insinuate. You wrong that precious girl. 
All her earthly predilections, in life or death, are there,” 
pointing to William. ‘It is owing to her entreaties, and 
her tears, that I have returned to see your daughter a- 
gain.” “Then,” said Mrs. Benson, “she has been wrong- 
ed. indeed.” 

A report of firearms drew them to the door, when Su- 
san—her clothes muddy and torn, ahd her hair stream- 
ing in the wind—rushed up the ‘banks of the ravine, in 
wild agitation, exclaiming, ‘‘Betsy is killed—did ’nt you 
hear the guns—Oh, God! I have murdered her!” Frantic 
and breathless she fell into the arms of her mother. 

A sudden flash of light was seen in a neighboring thick- 
et, and a shower of balls rained around the door, followed 
by a yell, and a rush of Indians, with uplifted tomahawks, 
The door was closed, barely in time to prevent their en- 
trance. No dangerous wounds were inflicted, and a dis- 
charge of firearms from the house compelled the Indians 
to retreat to the thicket. 

Night came on—a night of agonizing apprehension for 
Betsy. When Susan learned the extent of Betsy’s gen- 
erous interferénce with Hogan in her behalf, she was 
perfectly delirious; and the feglings of all became so in- 
t6lerable, that Hogan ventured out at midnight, notwith- 
standing, the supposition that the Indians still lurked 
around the house, and went to Louisville for assistance 
to enable them to learn the fate of Betsy, and to rescue 
her from the Indians if she had been taken prisoner. 

He returned -early in the morning with a company of 
men, and they proceeded to the fatal mount. Susan could 
not be dissuaded from going with them; she said she would 
goto the world’s end to render Betsy any assistance. 

No appearance of blood or violence was on the mount. 
A hickory bush had been pulled, and they supposed Betsy 
had been taken prisoner, and confined with the bark. 

**No, she went down here,” cried Susan, sliding, or 
rather leaping, from the top to the bottom of the bank. 
‘Here is her track—I know it,” saidsheto William, who 
was instantly at her side. ‘And hete—and here—9O, she 
will get away”—and the tears of joy gushed from her 
eyes. 

fi little farther on was the track of the Indians descend- 
ing to the ravine. 

“The horses were just there,” said Susan, “she has 
rode off. She could ride without saddle or bridle. I have 
seen her do it in play. She pulled the bark for a bridle. 
She could make a bridle in half a minute.” 

The tracks of the horses were seen at the place, and 
continued up the ravine. The track of Betsy could be 
traced no further; but the tracks of the Indians were still 
visible. Near the summit of the hill, one of the horses 
had separated from the others, and the Indiaas had fol- 
lowed that one. 

“‘She went here,” cried Susan, snatching a bit of mus- 
lin from a thorn bush; she compared it with her own 
handkerchief, ‘‘yes, this was her’s, She will outgo the 
Indians. O,I will be so happy.” 

To shorten a long story, about ten days afterwards, Wil- 
liam arrived at the’ house of Mr. Wilson, on the Ken- 
tucky river, and surprised this wild girl, sitting by the 
side of Polly; whom she now rivelled in neatness, and far 
surpassed in loveliness; with the dear little Henry, (who 
was reading the long cherished testament,) folded in her 
arms. 

William and this girl of the Cane-brake, are now liv- 
ing in yon superb mansion—and—we must go, for yonder 
comes that ideatical Henry to marry their oldest daughter. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








SIR, WALTER SCOTT. 


The following is part of an article in the London New 
Monthly Magazine for October last, entitled ‘“ Recollec- 
tions of the Author of Wayerley.” 

At length the door opened, and sir Walter entered the 
room. Never was I so struck by the appearance of any 
living being. No portrait that has yet been issued of this 
great man can in the slightest degree convey the impress 
of genius on his lofty brow—the fire, even when quies- 
cent, of his fine eye—the fascination of his smile—and 
the manners, so thoroughly at ease with himself and all 
around him—self-possession without assurance, that must 
have struck every one on a first view. He was, I think, 
in about his fiftieth or fifty-first year, nearly six feet high, 
and though bulky in the upper part of his body, not at all 
inclining to corpulency. As for his lameness, it was 
scarcely perceptible, although many writers have expa- 


r. Hogan can tell you} 
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He advanced with the utmost politeness, shook G—— 
warmly by the-hand, and, on my. introduction, bowed to 
me with urbanity and dignity. We resumed our seats, 
and, after a few prefatory remarks, and partaking of a 
ar refreshment, I felt as perfectly at ease with him as 
if I had known him for years. 

Sir Walter spoke enthusiastically in favor of Byron—of 
his stinging powers of satire, and ready turn of wit, but 
declared that the former was a dangerous weapon, and 
would always create more foes than friends—and those of’ 
the latter class rather from fear than love. Yet notwith- 
standing all his faults, sir Walter considered that Byron 
possessed a truly poetical mind, and a heart filled with be- 
nevolence, although, perhaps, a little weakened and warp- 
ed by the effects of a badly directed education, to which, 
indeed, he attributed all his failings. 

We had several very pleasant days’ sporting among the 
woods of Yarrow, and along the flats on the banks ot the 
Tweed; on one of which occasions an accident had like to 
have happened, which would have rendered my visit a 
painful reminiscence for the remainder of my life, instead 
of a pleasant recollection of happy moments. Sir Wal- 
ter, G——., myself, and three or four more of the guests, 
had. proceeded to the lower wood, armed with the imple- 
ments of destruction to the winged tribes; for although I 
am no sportsman, and more used to managing briefs than 
barrels, [I mean gunbarrels,] and memorandums than 
Mantoms, I always wore my belt, and cocked my piece, 
with as desperate determination as the best sportsman a- 
mongthem. We had been ahout two hours in the wood, 
when G——, attracted by something to the left of the 
path we were pursuing, called us to follow him, and darted 
through a thick clump of underwood. Our host was next 
to him; and, unfortunately, G——’s gun got entangled a- 
mong the brushwood; when, as he rather carelessly was 
carrying it with the but foremost, it went off, as we ima- 
gined, full in sir Walter’s face. All was consternation on 
the instant, and we crowded to the spot; the alarm, hap- 
pily, was the only mischief, as our host was unharmed.— 
The shot, however, had perforated his hat; and, as he 
lifted it from the ground, and pointed to the orifice, he 





said with a smile, “Mr. G——, you have nearly done 
what all the reviewers and critics in the literary world 
could not effect—put an end to the Waverley novels.” — 
The good-humored manner in which he said this, howe- 
ver, did not restore the harmony of the party. What 
might have been the consequences of this accident quite 
depressed our spirits, and we soon returned to Abbottsford. 
Mr. Hogg had left us the day before this; and I do not 
think that many of the guests but those with us were 
made acquainted with the awkward circumstance. Sir 
Walter plainly perceived how much G—— blamed him- 
self for his carelessness, and avoided touching on the sub- 
ject. 





TIME.=---BY PAULDING. 


“I sawatemplereared by the hands of man, standing 
with its high pinnacle in the distant plain. The streams 
beat upon it--the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts 
against it, and yet it stood firm as adamant. Revelry 
was in its halls, the gay, the happy, the young, and the 
beautiful, were there. I returned—and lo! the temple 
was no more! Its high walls lay in scattered ruins; moss 
and wild grass grew rankly there; and at the midnight 
hour, the owl’s cry added to the deep solitude. The young 
and gay who reveled there, had passed away, 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the idol of his 
mother, and the pride of his father——I returned, and 





that child had become old. Trembling with the weight 
of years, he stood the last of his generation, a stranger 
amidst the desolation around him. 

Isaw the old oak, standing in all its pride upon the 
mountain—the birds were carroling on the boughs, ——I 
returned, and that oak was leafless, and sapless; the winds 
were playing at their pastimes through its branches. 

* * * Who is this destroyer?. said I to my guardian 
angel. 

elt is TIME,” saidhe, ‘When the morning stars sang 
together with joy over the new made world, he commenc- 
ed his course; and when he shall have destroyed all that 
is beautiful of the earth—plucked the sun from his sphere, 
—veiled the moon in blood—yea, when he shal] have roll- 
ed the heavens and earth away as ascroll, then shall an 
angel from the throne of God come forth, and with one 
foot on the sea, and one on the land, lift up his hand to- 
ward heaven, and swear, by Heaven’s Eternal—Tme is, 
Time was, but Time shall be no longer.” 











DISAPPOINTMENT IN LOVE. 
On leaving college, he returned to Newlondon, and en- 
tered the office of his brother Wm. F. Brainard, esq. as a 
student atlaw. While in this situation, he experienced 








tiated on it in broad terms. 


a disappointment of that peculiar nature, which so often 
leaves an indellible impression upon the human heart. It 
probably had some influence upon the tenor of his after 





turned back upon its fountain a frozen current of rebuked 


life. Itthrew a cloud between him andthe sunshine, It 
affections. This circumstance has been mentioned ol 





as affording, in some measure, a solution of what might 
have been otherwise inexplicable in the depression of hi 
maturer years. Perhaps there are few men of sensitive 
ee and high capacities with whom something of the 
kind does not exist—something which the heart reverts to 
with mingled tenderness aud sorrow—one master chord of 
feeling the tones of whose vibrations are loudest and long. 
est—one strong hue in the picture of existence, which 
blends with, and perchance empowers all others—one pas 
sionate remembrance, which, at times, like the rod of the 
Levite, swallows up all other emotions. ‘This great pas. 
sion of the heart, when connected with disappointed fee]. 
ing, is not easily forgotten. Mirth, wine, the excitement 
of convivial intercourse-—the gaieties off ashion—the strug- 
gies of ambition, may produce a temporary release frotn 
its presence. But a word carelessly uttered—a flower— 
a tone of music—a strain of poetry— 


“Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound,” 


may recall it again before the eye of the mind—and tha 
memory of the past—the glow and ardor of passion—the 
hope—the fear—the disappointment—will_ crowd in upon 
the heart. It is at such moments that the image of old 
happiness rises up like the Astarte of Manfred, only to 
mock the sick senses with an ungratifying visitation.— 
Whittier’s sketch of the poet Brainard. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson , being introduced to a reverend prelate, 
who had long been very desirous to know him, the latter 
took the opportunity of walking with the doctor through 
St. James’ Park, for the purpose of improving his ac 
quaintance. The doctor, however, did not happen to be 
in a very communicative humor and the bishop was at a 
loss what kind of a remark to venture upon by the way of 
opening a conversation; at length, after a pause, turning © 
to his companion, observed that the trees around them 
grew very largeand strong. “Sir,” said the cynic, ‘they 
have nothing else to do.’ 





A CHNCE FOR LIFE. 

A faggot man carrying a load, by accident brushed 
against a doctor. The doctor was very angry, and was 
going to beat him with his fist. ‘‘Pray don’t use your 
precious hand, good sir; kick me and welcome.” The by- 
standers asked him what he meant. Says the woodman, 
“If he kicks me with his foot, I shall recover; but if I 
once come under his hands, it will be all over with me.” 





New Worxs.—Alexander Flash, on Third street, a- 
mong other new works, has received Mrs. James Beau- 
ties of the Court of Henry the second, and the second 
edition of the Memoirs of Vidocq. Of the former we 
mean to make further mention in our next; the latten is 
published in two volumes, and is offorded as a lower 
price than the former edition, which was rapidly brought 
up. 
ee 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE LEAN GODDESS, 





O, Poverty, I’ve dodged you long, 
Nor thought so soon to dedicate 
Once more my service and my song 
To you, my Muse, thus tete-a-tete. 
Of all the old familiar faces, 
The ‘lengthiest’ of the Yankee band, 
Strange yours should be the first that graces 
And greets me in a stranger land. 


I guessed by crossing Alleghany 
You ’d lose forever track of me; 

But since you love me best of any, 
We’ll go ahead in company. 

Give me your hand—ay, still the same, 
Lean as the ribs of Pharaoh’s kine! 

Hard must we fare to earn a name— 
So here ’s a cup to Auld lang syne. 


We two enn the world together, 

And hand in hand through childhood strayed; 
You nerved my frame to brave all weather, 

My soul to spurn at fortune’s aid. 
You armed me for the truceless war 

Which men must for their birthright make; 
And bade me luxury abhor, 

And know the worth of Johnny-cake! 


Think not, though I’ve declined the honor 
Of re-acquaintance many a day, 

The debt of gratitude upon her 
Old Memory has forgot to pay. 

I breathe again—I stand erect— 
And health is wealth—so here’s to thee, 

Of earth’s best half the bride elect, 

* And poet’s ordeal, Poverty! 

Cincinnati, Dec. 1834, 
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THE DEATH-BED OF A BEGGAR. 


is always by the bedside of those upon whom 
boar hy ee favors, some one to soothe and 
comfort when death has laid his heavy hand upon their 
If friendship does not actuate them to’ 
ir ki es, there are worldly considerations to inter- 
pany a How different is the death- 
bed scene of one from whom the fickle goddess has with- 


mortal frame. 


est them in their attentions. 


drawn her favors! Former friends have cooled,and they who home.” 


have assisted, forget in the time of the utmost need, that 
their services may be wanted to make the last moments 


of the expiring wretch more comfortable. 


These were the thoughts that came uppermost in my 
mind on viewing the lifeless body of one who, when in shih 4 
affluence, had been courted by those who held themselves ||4@ Wi. find the grave of Montgomery. 
above the common herd of society; but now, when pover- 
ty had laid her withering grasp upon him, shrunk back as 
with loathing when they beheld him to whom they had hum- 
bled themselves, with scarcely a rag to cover him. ‘The 
individual to whom my story relates, was once engaged 
in an extensive and lucrative business in Philadelphia.— 
It was in an affair of a commercial kind that I had made 
I had been entrusted with the. man- 
agement of some business for the house of M—— & Co. 
of Neworleans, with the subject of my tale, and found 
him strictly upright and honorable in al! his transactions 
with me. The incident of my story occurred some three 
or four years after the time my acquaintance with him 


his acquaintance. 


was formed. 


Business calling me to Wheeling, (Va.) in the winter 
of 1829, I took lodgings at the Virginia Hotel. The day 
had been tempestuous, and the evening set in with a storm 
of rain, hail, and sleet. I was enjoying myself'in my 
room, sitting by the side of a bright and blazing fire, en- 
gaged in smoking the much abused leaf of Havanna, con- 
ning over the events of by-gone days, and listening with 
pleasure to the rain patting against the window. I had 
pulled off my heavy, wet boots, and encased my feet in a 
comfortable pair of slippers, determining “‘to drive dul! 
care away,” and treat the whole world with dignified con- 
n accordance with that determination, I leaned 
back upon my chair, took a resolute, deliberate puff of my 


tempt. 


cigar, ‘‘and was deep in the bosom of the ocean” of thought 
buried. But my revery was short. The thoughts that 
my imagination had conjured up, were put to flight by the 


affections———the wife of another! 





krupt—a ruined man. I léft Phila- 
elphia—(here his voice faltered—he was evidently grow-|| pated horrors of the day of judgment. | 
ing worse every momént.) ‘Mr. J.”-continued he in so 

low a tone that I could scarcely distinguish the ‘words,— 
‘there is the packet; tell her that my last thoughts were of 
her-—-that her name were the last words I uttered.. May 
her days be prosperous: and may God Almighty shower 
down blessings upon-her. May she be as happy as I wish 
her: and may that just and impartial Being receive the 
spirit of the despised Montgomery into his everlasting 


On my visit'to Philadelphia, a month after the circum- 
stance here narrated, I found the idol of Montgomery’s 


At the northwest extremity of the public burying ground 
in Wheeling, if the reader is curious enough to examine, || scribed. 
E. I. Je 
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en off, saying he would not marry his daughter to all falling towers, and thie deafening peals of distant thunder, 
gar! 
d 


struck the minds of the superstitious with all the antici- 


Volcanic vents extend from beneath the tropics to Ice- 
land. Even imthe sea, flames break forth from the surfaee 
of the water, and lava continues to be thtown up untila 
new island is formed. Indeed the Pacific ocean, in equa- 
torial latitudes, seems to present a vast field of igneous 
action. The group of islands, which peep above its sur- 
face,.are composed of coral limestone, and volcanic rocks, 
arranged without order, and abounding in fissures, and 
vents of different forms and sizes. eK 

Some of. 'the highest volcanoes, as Aitna, have been 
built up by the accumulated matter thrown off at the va- 
rious eruptions.: Others again, are composed of primi- 
tive granite, with: the secondary formations already de- 


The composition of lava varies with the date of the 








ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 


== |/eraption, and the country on which the mountain stands. 


The modern lavas of Vesuvius, unlike the ancient, con- 
tain a large portion of augite, an extremely compact min- 








NOTES ON GEOLOGY.,..NO. VII. 





BY WILLIAM WOOD, M.D. 


by an evergreen vegetation. At | 


reality of black Bill of the hotel obtruding his black, shin- tire ruin. 


ing, good humored face in the door, and addressing me as 


follows : 


“J take de libbutty, masta, extruden myself here to tell 
you dar ’s a big buck niggar down at de bar, waten to say 


someden to you particlar importance.” 


Volcanoes frequently break forth, with renewed power, 
after remaining in astate of repose for centuries. When 
the Greeks first colonized Southern Italy, Vesuvius pre- 
sented no symptoms, to any but the naturalist, of its ever 
having been a burning volcano. Its crater was nearly ob- 
literated and converted into a sterile plain, partly covered 
ength, ho wvever,, it 
awoke, from its slumbers. Shocks of earthquakes, which 
disturbed the mountain and shook the surrounding coun- 
try, followed each other, in rapid succession, for several 
years. Hollow noises~ proceeded from the interior of the 
ground, at the base of the mountain. The convulsions-be- 
came more and more severe, until the earth heaved and 
tossed like the troubled ocean; the sea receded from the 
shore; a dense volume of smoke, occasionally pierced by 
flashes of fire, hovered over the mountain; the noise be- 
came more and more distinct, until it broke forth, in a 
sudden peal, as if the entire magazines of nature had||Humsonr, where they have not only arrested the course of 
been at once exploded. The ashes fell in such abundance 

that they formed shoals in the sea, and the Java, scorie, 
sand, and mud, rushed forward with such impetuosity that 
the inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeii, were over- 
taken, in their flight, and buried, with their cities, in en- 


New mountains of volcanic matter, are often thrown up 
in a short period. Monte Nuovo, a pyramid 440 feet high, 


was raised in twenty-four hours, upon a Jevel plain, in the!| hard and is used by the inhabitants for fuel. Its color is 
vicinity of the Mediterranean, inthe year 1538. The en- 


i ‘ dark and soils the fingers. Upon analyzing the mass it 
tire coast, one hundred and fifty miles in extent, was per- 


eral, composed of silex, lime, iron, magnesia, and one or 
two other proximate principles. When felspar is added 
to this compound, it forms a combination differing but lit- 
tle: from the trap rocks of modern writers, A greater 
variety of mineral specimens, is found in the vicinity of 
this mountain than in any other place, of equal dimen- 
sions, on the face of the globe. Some of them are entire- 
ly peculiar to the location. The sand and scorie, driven 
by the winds, or swept by the rains into the sea, mingle 
with oral and shells, and form rocks of a mixed charae- 
ter, such as tufas, and volcanic conglomerates; the struc- 
ture of which was considered entirely anomalous by the 
disciples of Werner. 

The cold atmosphere surrounding the tops of the higher 
mountains, soon condenses the vapor which is so abun- 
dant during volcanic explosions, and the water thus forméd 
mingles with the ashes inits course down the declivity, 
which gives rise to currents of mud,even more destrue- 
tive than theburning Java. In some of the Southamerican 
provinces, lakes of considerable magnitude have been pro- 
duced, by these earthy floods. Instances are given by 


rivers, but also filled entire valleys, six hundred feet deep. 

Some volcanoes discharge only mud and water, unmixed 
by any_of the denser lavas. This is more especially the 
case in the Andes, where floods of water with quantities 
of small fishes, similar to those inhabiting the adjoining 
lakes, are thrown from an elevated crater. The muddy 
eruptions of these regions are peculiar in their character. 
|| Soon-after the discharge of this semifluid mass it becomes 


. companied by a large, uncouth looking black fellow, who 


“Show him up, Bill,” said I. 
“Yes masta, dreckly.” : 
After an absence of a few moments, Bill returned, ac- 


handed me a note, which ran as follows: 
‘“Wueeuine, 17TH Dec. 1829, 
“Sin—Feeling that my earthly career is drawing to a 
close, and having something of great importance to com- 
municate, I have presumed upon a former acquaintance, 
torequest you will be kind enough to follow the bearer 
of this, who will conduct you to the hovel I am lying in. 
Henry Montcomery.” 


former level. The crater of the new mountain, opened 
in the midst of cultivated fields, with an explosion which 
blew both their inhabitants and productioms into atoms. 
The ashes fell in masses, near the center of Italy. It is 
worthy of remark that Vesuvius, which had shown the 
usual symptoms of an approaching eruption, remained 
silent, after this phenomenon, for more thana century, thus 
proving that each of the fissures is an outlet to one vast 
igneous chasm. Numerous facts might be cited; from 
volcanic geography, to prove the connection between these 
immense fiery vents. Indeed, it should always be borne 
in mind that the seat of the fire is not in the mountain 


was found to contain large proportions of carbon and bit- 
manently elevated, at the eame time, many feet above the|| umen; hance it is allied to the coal of our great valley. 
The geysers of Iceland, as well as the other boiling or 
thermal springs, depend upon volcanic phenomena. 
northern fountains throw immense jets, or columns, of 
boiling water eighty feet into the atmosphere. These are 
similar to discharges of lava so far as the ejecting power is 
concerned. The hot and warm springs of Virginia, as 
well as the thermal waters of the rest of the United States, 
are equally as much the product of mineral combustion as 
those in the center of volcani¢ districts. 
the fire must be at immense depths from the surface of the 
earth, as the heated waters are the only evidence we have 





’ According to the instructions of the note; I hastened to|| itself. but deep within the earth beneath its base. 
equip myself in my cloak and boots, and accompany the 


to the bedside of Montgomery. 


a miserable looking building in the outskirts of the 
town, with no windows, and but part of adoor, I found the}|than the furnace, we will be entire] 
object of my search, lying on a bundle of clean loose straw, || correct idea of volcanic action. 

& ragged counterpane covered him, and had it not been 
for the signature attached to the note, I would have been 
unable to recognize in the loathsome looking object,— 


the once respected and admired Henry Montgomery. 


The sufferer held out his hand and shook mine with all 
his remaining strength—“Mr.J.”’ said he, ‘I know not 
how to thank you for your kindness in visiting one whom 
all the world, save this kind hearted black fellow, has de- 
serted. I will not detain you with my thanks, but proceed | ally issuing from within the earth. 
at once tothe business upon which I have sent for you: it 
is to request you will beara packet to a young lady in Phil- 


adelphia. 


“Mr. Montgomery,” said I, ‘you may rest assured that 
fully any thing you may entrust to my 


I will deliver faith 
charge; go make yourself perfectly easy on that score.” 


“When I last.saw you in Philadelphia,” continued he, 


quakes in our own valley. 


“I was engaged to be married toa young lady connected |} part of the land upon which it is situated. 


with the first families in the city. We were to have been 
wedded on the night succeeding the one from which I date 
my misfortunes. Evety thing was prepared for our nup- 
tials. Iwas literally on the point of leading my Emily 

nce that my partner 
, taking with him an 


to the altar, when I received intelli 
residing in Newyork had decam 





I made her father acquainted with the transactions, when|| No light, except the electric hash, disturbed the gloom 
immediately and. without reflection, declaredthe match||scene. The blackness of night, with the heavy crash 





y unable to form any 


The most striking examples of the modern force of 
mineral fire, occurred in Mexico in 1759, and in one of 
the Molucca islands, in-1815, a period noted for earth- 
Tn the former place, a moun- 
tain sixteen hundred feet high, was almost instantly rais-|/fire upon reaching its surface, and the flames roll and 
ed, upon the center of a fertile plain, covered by fields of 
indigo and sugar-cane. The months of July and August, 
were noted for earthquakes, with hollow sounds occasion- 
In September flames|| few more numbers will conclude our general remarks on 
escaped from various parts of the plain, followed by an 
explosion, near its centre, entirely destructive to both 
vegetables and animals. Six volcanic cones, varying in 
height from 300 to 1600 feet, now rose promiscuously 
over the grounds which were once covered by the fruits] —————— 
of industry. If I mistake not, a flood of lava issued from 
the largest of these cones, in 1820, which inundated a}}: 


The noise and tremulous motions of the earth, were 
heard and felt, in the eruption that occurred in the Moluc-|| 7"® Politica! Grammar of the United States, or a comfibte view of the 
ca island, at the time referred to above, one. thousand 
miles from the center of the explosion. The sky was 
darkened at noon day, by clouds of ashes, three hundred 


miles distant from the volcano. Egyptian darkness pre- 
immense deal of money, borrowed on account of the firm. || vailed over this entire count 


of its present existence. It is altogether probable, how- 
Were 


it not so, these colossal piles, as well as. the surrounding 
earth, would at once sink into the great crucible. If we]] mountainous parts of Quito, may bé considered as one im- 
do not contemplate the volcano, as the chimney, rather 


ever, that volcanoes were originally more numerous than 
they are at present. Humbolt says, “the whole of the 


mense volcano, occupying more than seven hundred 
leagues of surface, and throwing out flames in different 
cones.” 

Volcanoes, as already stated, are not confined to the 
islands or continents. Pluto claims extensive dominions 
under the waters of the ocean. The gas and vapor, which 
escape from a fissure at the bottom of the sea, take 


spread in wild confusion over its angry waves. ; 
In our next number we will notice the volcanic pro- 
ducts, togetuer with the phenomena of earthquakes. A 


the theory of the earth, when we will examine particular 


formations, and mineral productions, such as the rocks, 
soil, coal, salt, iron, &c. ; 


ORIGINAL CRITICAL NOTICES. 








POLITICAL GRAMMAR. 


theory and practice of the general and state governments, with the 

relations between them. Dedicated and adapted to the young men of 

the United States. By Edward D. Mansfield, counsellor at ‘law 
_ Newyork—Harper and Brothers—1834, 


This is 4:comprehensive and promising title page, but 








during two whole days. || the perusal of the volume to which it is prefixed, has sat- 


isfied us that the author has fully redeemed any pledge 
which the title of his work may be supposed to have giv- 








&2 


én. We can very safely commend ‘the “Political Gram- 
mar” to every one, who ‘wishes to study and understand 
the constitution of the United States, the theory and prac- 
tice of our government, ‘and its many and peculiar rela- 
tions with the state governments. The author has given 
in bricf and-with systematic arrangement, the substance 
of the various expositions, executive, legislative and judi- 
cial, that have been given upen all the leading provisions 
of the constitution of the United States. For instance, 
take that of implied powers, under which the bank of the 
United States is'established. Does any one wish to inves- 
tigate this subject—by taking up the Political Grammar, 
he will find, in connection with that section of the consti- 
tution under which this power is claimed, the opinions of| 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J.Q. 
Adams, and Jackson, upon the constitutionality of the 
bank, also the action of congress on the subject at diffe- 
rent. times, and the decisions of the supreme court touch« 
ing the same. He will a!so find references to the books 
and public documents -where these expositions may be 
found, and the. opinions of many eminent Statesmen, as 
expressed in congress, or in annual reports from the de- 
partments, upon the more important provisions of the con- 
stitution. . 

The style in which this book is written is well suited to 
the subject. It has great conciseness, strength and clear- 
ness. ‘Ihere is no excess of verbiage, and no ambitious- 
ness of manner. ‘I'be author writes like a man of good 
sense, whohas made himself familiar with his subject, and 
has the power of expressing himself intelligibly to the 
reader. He has condensed into a smaller compass, more 
matter upon a topic of general interest, than we have be- 
fore met with. Wecould indicate no work, so well suited 
for a text book on constitutional Jaw, as the one »efore us. 

There is one thing, however, of which we feel that we 
have a right to complain. The work was published in 
Newyork, and of course well published, for the Harpers 
do such things genteely—and for aught which the title page 
discloses, may have been written. there too. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. Mr. Mansfield isa citizen of Cincin- 
nati,and is a good Buckeye, and indeed almost a native, 
for he was caught young, and brought to the banks of the 





Ohio when but a “two-year-old.” We claim, therefore, 
for our city, whatsoever of commendation may be award- 
ed to the author of the Political Grammar, and hereby sol-| 
emnly admonish him, that if he again write, without indi-| 
cating that he “hails from the West,” we shall sharpen 
our critical pen, and belabor him and his literary bantling 
most unmercifully. mi, 





—_—-— 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


—————— 


PH RENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 





There never was an important discovery presented to 
the consideration of men, which was not opposed by all 
the force that scepticism could call to its assistance.— 
Truths, which at the present time are universally recog- 
nized, had to accomplish conquests over many obstacles, 
before their necessity or importance was admitted. ‘The 
all-important and sublime discoveries of Galileo, Newton 
and Hartly, were ‘first sneered at, then ridiculed, after a 
while considered, and subsequently adopted. Truths do 
not burst in splendor from Heaven on the benighted un- 
derstandings of men; but their progress ever has been 
and ever wust begradual. Night, in the intellectual as 
-jn the outward world, relinquishes its empire slowly ; and 
hence, doctrines appertaining to science, which seem 


at this time to contain within themselves the qualities of 


their.own illumination, were originally rejected as unwor- 
thy of the sanction of the understanding. 


Pureno.iocy has offered no exception to the general 
rule which we have referred to. Whether it be true or 
falge, it has at least participated in the destiny common to 
truth. It has been inet at every stage of its progress with 
whatever of teason, ridicule, or wit, subtlety or 
ingenuity could suggest. Ardent opponents have inflicted 
what they have supposed deadly wounds upon it, and 
have anticipated the epitaph which would be written to its 
memory. Sut these visions have not, unfortunately for 
the reputations of those who indulged them, been realized; 


and the period at which they predicted the extinction of 


the science, lias been the season of its proudest triumphs. 
If it be a heresy, it is a bold one; and, like that of the 
Albigenses, spreads most where opposition is deadliest. 


Phrenology is emphatically a science of observation ;— 
by it, it has been built up; and on it, it mainly depends. 
Observation and application form the tests of scientific 
doctrin« e they are invoked as the formidable auxil- 
jaries of *™s science. Toa mind disposed to investigate 
before it decides upon the merits of doctrines, a few inter- 
rogations resent themselves forcibly. Among. the advo- 


cates of pl: renology, have not Some names, remarkable for 
ability and inquiry, been numbered! Were these men im- 
posed. on by the fallacies of the science, or did they wish 
to impose @ alley upon the credulity of others? Are not 
these suppositions effectually silenced by an appeal tothe 





|pronounced its prominent developments to be those of 


rm 


‘y 
We 
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well-determined moral and intellectual qualities of those 
advocates! If phrenglogy be false, how has it happened 
that a science which triumphantly appeals to observation, 
and which, in consequence, must be susceptible of easy 
support or overthrow, has for years sustained itself against 
the combined efforts of genius and intelligence! Is it 
asked why scientific individuals have not universally rang- 
ed themselves under ‘the banners of this science? Two 
answers immediately suggest themselves :—First ; the 
reluctance with which the human mind ever foregoes or 
substitutes its acquisitions; and, secondly, the disinclina- 
tion which men always manifest at prosecuting inquiries 
into the nature of doctrines which are not corroborated by 
previous studies, and which they are pleased to term in- 
novations. 

Phrenology must stand or fall by facts; supported by 
them, it must be sustained; opposed in this wise, it must 
fall. Without committing ourselves in favor of, or inoppo- 
sition to its doctrines—tor, in truth, we have not yet yield- 
ed its doctrines our assent—we desire to record a few 
facts:which make for its truth, and which have come with- 
in our notice. 

Doctor PowEtt, wel] known as an able and enthusiastic 
advocate of phrenology, at present lecturing in the city, 
confident in the truths of the science, pronounces upon 
character agreeably to the external configuration of the 
crania with fearlessness the most perfect.’ Since his ar- 
rival here, we have known him examine three different 
crania, which were presented to him for the purpose of 
testing the truth of phrenological doctrines. The two 
first were handed him by Mr. Dorfeuille, the intelligent 
proprietor of the Western Museum. The first one, 
which Doctor Powell saw, he immediately perceived the 
preponderance of the vicious propensities over the moral 
sentiments, and unhesitatingly said, its owner, according 
to the laws of the land, deserved hanging, if he were not 
actually executed. The second one was presented, and 
he forthwith pronounced its possessor equally bad with 
the former, although unpossessed of his recklessness, and 
greatly more cautiousand secretive. Mr. Dorfeuille then 
stated, that the sculls belonged to two negro fellows who 
were executed some years agoin Neworleans, and whose 
heads after execution were stuck on pikes. ‘Ihe first fel- 
low was notoriously vile and daring; the other was more 
shy, and against him no absolute proof could be brought; 
but he was convicted on evidence so strong as to defy the 
resistance of the judgment. ‘The delineation of their 
characters upon the principles of phrenology he acknowl- 
edged to be most complete. 

Un last Monday evening, professor Cobb, of the medi- 
cal college, sent a cranium to Doct. Powell for examina- 
tion, in the presence of his class. He took it up and 


| combativeness, destructiveness,secretivencss, acquisitive- 
| ness: he said that each of these propensities mi ght have man- 
ifested itself singly; but the probability was that they coop- 
i erated, and the consequence was,that their subject was ad- 
|; dicted to robbery on the highways, and was highly com- 
||bative. After he had finished his examination, he called 
|on professor Cobb to state what he knew of the character 
of the individual. He arose, and said that, so far as he 
was aware, the lecturer had determined truly. The skull 
had belonged to a Spaniard confined under suspicion of 
piracy, in the Cincinnati jail last winter, and who, while 
there, had committed suicide, and thus escaped trial.— 
An examination of his body proved what thelecture had 
said in regard to his combativeness, as it was scarified in 
many places. We have since understood, that this Span- 
iard was arrested for attempting to stab a person in the 
street, and while in confinement, was recognized as a pi- 
rate, and, in order to avoid the consequences of a trial on 
the charge of piracy, he had cut the principal arteries of 
both arms, and died from the wounds thus inflicted. Dr. 
Powell had no intimation of the character of either of the 
individuals, which he portrayed with such exactness; but 
relied solely on phrenological science. If the doctrines 
be untrue, how are these results ascertained by them to be 
accounted for? 

Our only object has been to give the lecturer as wel} as 
the science he espouses, the benetit of facts we have nar- 
rated, and to whici they are so justly entitled. We leave 
comment for those who are curious.upon the subject. We 
fee] assured that what we have stated must be interesting 
to those who are desirous of invéstigating the science, for 
the purpose of determining the amount of plausibility on 
which it is grounded. 











BOOK-KEEPING. 

Mr. Stone, whose advertisement appears in the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, is about commencing in this city a course 
of instruction in book-keeping by double entry. He is 
well qualified to teach, both from a thorough acquaintance 
with the theory of the science, and several’years’ close 
experience in business. 

The science of book-keeping is not perhaps so general- 
ly understood here, in all its various relations, as is desi- 
rable; and the course of instruction which Mr. Stone now 
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Cincinnati, to become acquainted with a very usefy| 
branch of knowledge; and this they will not neglect, jf 
they weigh well the importance of the subject, and jtg 
bearing upon their own interests as future members of the 
commercial community. Mr. Stone’s advertisement gives 
recommendations entitled to great consideration; and he 
has also given respeetabie references here. It is really 
to be wished that the young men of this city may fee] 
that interest in the matter, which its importance evident. 
ly demands. c. 
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Tue Hoxrmays.—The season in which every one deems 
himself at liberty to enjoy the happiness and partake of 
the good things of earth, is over. Innumerable mem. 
bers of the fowl-kind have been slaughtered to minister 
to the appetites of men. Turkeys, geese, ducks, &.,, 
have met the dread realities of this season of the year, 
it is fun for man, but it is death to them: Every body’s 
appetite becomes marvellously fastidious, and rejects as 
unpalateable the food for which it is commonly grateful, 
and aspires to the sustenance contained in the wing of a 
duck, or the leg of a turkey—which delicacy we desire to 
touch not, taste not.. This is a sad period for that unfortu. 
nate class of beings called dyspeptics, as we have whilom 
realized in some never-to-be-forgotten -agonies. Their 
‘stomachs are sepulchres, it is true, but sepulchres in which 
the spirits of inhumated fowls rove about in terrible un- 
rest. They are the only portion of the human family who 
are aeprived of the bliss which this turkey-dest-oying pe- 
riod is sure to bring about. 

And then plum-puddings and mince-pies and beverages 
which it has become heretical to name—what have dyspep. 
tics to do with these? They are only calculated for those 
who in some particulars resemble the ostrich—with whom 
‘good digestion waits on appetite.’ 

There are those who regard the season with but little 
complacency, and who pronounce it a vice-engendering pe- 
riod. They seem to think that salvation has a direct rel- 
erence to physical industry. They direct their attentiva 
to particular classes, and conclude from their observations 
that because they give a loose to their propensities, and in- 
dulge in what they deem merriment, the whole communi- 
ty must in consequence be somewhat vitiated. They ap- 
pear to forget the good feelings that are elicited—the in- 
terchanges of affection—the association of sympathies— 
and a whole host of sentiments that men cannot indulge 
in without being benefitted. The presents that are so 
freely passed, of themselves serve to draw individuals 
more closely together, and to wed affections that otherwise 
might have languished. The season 1s productive of gen- 
erous feelings and ennobling sentiments, far above those 
which are the ordinary usage of laboring days, when no 
uncommon impulse awakes up those energies that cannot 
act without inciting charity and tenderness. We believe 
a great amount of gocd feeling is cherished when men 
break from their ordinary occupations and enter into 
the spirit of the kindness which the present over every 
other season is so well adapted toelicit. Too much work 
and care is the necessary condition of nearly all, and, in 
consequence thereof, many feelings are stifled which under 
auspices less rigid would develop themselves to the ad- 
vantage of individuals and those with whom they are at 
sociated. 

The recurrence of the holiday season is well calculated 
to renovate the heart, and subject it to the softening influ- 
ences which a reference to early associations never fails 
to engender. We may be distant from the land of our 
nativity, and the heart which clings fondly to the scenes 
which are consecrated to memory as the'birthplaces of the 
purest affections, returns to its first home, and indulges 
in sentiments which time and distance can never blight. 
It is good for us occasionally to renew the covenants of 
youth, and to feel as we felt in childhood, before’ the per- 
plexities of life, had broken in upon the harmony of our 
spirits. _We revisit the home of our earlier years, and 
dwell with an intense fondness over occurrences which’are 
the sunny spots on the vista of life. Noone ever resumes 
the sentiments of childhood without benefit. And who 
can forget them? or the pastimes of young life? or the 
seasons of laughing eyes, and joyous countenances— 











proposes, will afford an opportunity to the young men of, 





when the heart needed no words to tell of its gladness! 
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All recollect the merry greetings which were exchanged, 
and the gifts which passed’ so freely, that the thought 
which was uppermost was, that benevolence expanded ev- 
ery heart. It is unphilosophical, perhaps, to recur to the 
days of childhood,—to the light hearts and fresh lips, elo- 
quent with sincerity and truth,—when the dream of life 
was, of a long summer day, and visions of beauty teemed 
before the onward reach of thought as it strove’to com- 
prehend what was within the horizon of experience—for 
when we think of youth’s gay delusions, and manhood’s 
shrouded realities, a sickness comes upon the heart, and a 
withering influence bows down the spirit, though it may 
have been a worshipper in the temple of Pride. 





Lrrsrary Norices.—The Beauties of the Court of 
Charles the Second. By Mrs. Jameson. — Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart: 1834. 1 vol. 8 vo.—Thisis just the book 
which was much wanted. We had all heard of the court 
of the profligate Charles, and its superlative char.ns; but 
we had no opportunity of forming an intimate acquaint- 
ance with those who gave it character, without ran- 
sacking a dozen old volumes which were only within the 
reach of very few. Inthe pages of the book before us, 
although, unlike the English edition, it isnot embellished 
with portraits, we get acquainted with the ections and 
the tactics of the celebrated Windsor beauties, as well 
as the manners of the period, which have long since 
given way before innovation. The work containsthe his- 
tory of twenty-one ladies who flourished at the court of 
Charles; some frail, some virtuous, but all fair. Itis here, 
also, that we get familiar with the influence which pretty 
women can wield; and learn how much the weal and woe 
of mankind are dependent on them. 


There is no power on earth like that of beauty. With 
the first dawnings of taste in the antediluvian ages, man 
awakened to a sense of it,and acknowledged it in his devo- 
tions. We desire to be understood; we speak of beauty 
in woman with ‘eye of light and lip of song.’ Christians and 
pagans, barbarian and civilized man, alike. become devo- 
tees at the shrine of beauty. it is the only power which 
has triumphed over the mutations of taste, and the vicissi- 
tudesof time. Superstitions change—empires pass away, 
—the fabrics of governments have their duration, and dis- 
solve like the forms on the clouds that are manifested in 
the revelations of moon-light;—but beauty, more rigid in 
its exactions than states or superstitions, is a perpetuated 
power, and has never relinquished its influence over the 
heartsof men. It is called a summer flower, whose. glory 
soon fades; and every schoolboy has written it down as 


’ sueh.. But sentiment has no faith in philosophic texts,— 


and clings close to the goddess of its idolatry, and minds 
not.the warning that a shadow shall soon settle on the 
lustre by which, moth-like, it is won. Philosophers have 
underrated its influence and denied its magic intheir clos- 
ets, but they have gone forth to be vivified in its sunlight, 
and to renounce their heresies at the altar of its truth.— 
Ay, could the sculls of those who have fancied themselves 
impenetrable to the influence of beauty, and who have be- 
come crack-brained beneath its magic, be collected to- 
gether, a pyramid might be erected as high as that which 
Tamerlane reared above the plains of Bagdad. 


But tothe book before us. It is written in a beautiful 
style, ae if the authoress meant it should maintain a per- 
fect appropriateness to its subject. The mind is carried 
back involuntarily one hundred and fifty years; and we 
contemplate a school of manners which has long since 
become obsolete, and observe tactics which in all human 
probability, will never wear out. Woman never traveled 
in but one royal road to the heart of man. ‘Smiles and 
sighs and looks are the missiles which it bocomes her to 
Wield, and which she has always wielded with an energy 
that made resistance hopeless. It was the same influence 
that caused man te forfeit Eden, that induced the siege of 
l'roy, and saved Rome in the hour of her peril. 


The. painting of the Windsor beauties, immortalized sir 
Peter Lely—laureate-artist at this modern court of Paphos 
—and the delineation of the actions of these same beau- 
ties ought to immortalize Mrs. Jameson. There is no la- 
dy rising so rapidly in the estimation of the public as the 
authoress of this work. ‘The books which she has hereto- 
ore given to the world, contained much that won the ad- 
miration of readers. Her last effort cannot fail to please all 
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who know how to appreciate the union of beauty and vig-. 
or in thought and style. 

The court of Charles the second has been justly cele- 
brated for its profligacy, and many who figured conspicu- 
ously there have been handed down to infamy. - There 
was pollution in its very atmosphere; and inflexible in- 
deed was that virtue which escaped the contamination of 
the times. Aware of these unfavorable influences, the un- 
sullied purity of such as Miss Hamilton, ladies Northum- 
berland, Ossory, and others, cannot but receive an addi- 
tional lustre in the estimation of readers. Mrs. Jameson 
is very happy in her portraiture of female character.— 
Every one of these beauties has a separate and individual 
existence; and they appear to us as they appeared to the 
observers of theirown times. We seem to become ac- 
quainted with the fascinating and witty Nell Gwynn, the 
the frail lady Castlemaine, the profligate duchess of 
Portsmouth, and, that archest and most consummate of co- 
quettes, Miss Stewart, as well .as with all the phases of 
the other lights that glistened in this galaxy of beauty. 
The gallants who figured about the court were for the 
most part insufferable coxcombs, or profound ninnies; and 
they who rank above those we have thus characterised, 
whenever they approached a lady forgot their common 
sense and became at once superlatively silly. The impres- 
sion which we derive from an inspection of the most con- 
spicuous of these court characters is unfavorable enough 
in all conscience to the ladies; but decidedly more so to 
their gallants. Many of the belles heightened the effect 
of their charms with their wit; but the men, ugly and 
profligate, had not enongh sense to give gloss to their 
shameless iniquity, and were unredeemed and abject 
fools. 





Franxuin Benevoient Socirety.—We believe that but 
few of our citizens are aware of the existence or purposes 
of a society in the city, bearing this title. It has been 
in operation for several years, during which time its char- 
ities have afforded much relief. The object of the society 
is to secure to the widows and children of deceased mem- 
bers, who may’ require it, the advantage of pecuniary as- 
sistance. The society is composed exclusively of married 
men. The initiation fee is three dollars. Twenty-five 
cents a month, or three dollars a year, is paid in by each of 
the members. Fifty dollars in advance exempts a member 
from fines and dues, and thereafter he is a benefit member. 
The sum, thus created, is applied to the objects of the so- 
ciety. One half of the yearly receipts is applied to the 
relief of the widows and orphans of members, in equal 
stipends, but no widow can receive a greater amount an- 
nually than fifty dollars. The other half of the annual 
receipts goes to the creation of a permanent fund, the 
revenues arising from which contribute to the increase of 
itself, as well as to the yearly disbursements of the socie- 
ty. Incase a widow marries, the whole sum is.appropri- 
ated for the benefit of the children until they arrive at the 
age of fifteen years, under the direction of trustees ap- 
pointed forthat purpose. The fund which is created from 
half of the whole receipts is annually augmented, and 
thus secures to the society a guarantee of its permanency. 


The society is at present composed of about fifty mem- 
bers. Its officers are—president, E. Hinman; vice-pres- 
ident, Thos. Newell; treasurer, J. F. Dair; secretary, B. 
P. Hunt; standing committee, J. Sey mour, N. S. Hub- 
bell, E. Dexter. 





Lirerary.—Authors are everlastingly getting into 
trouble. Difficulty seems to be pre-eminently attendant 
on the condition of authorship. Writers are irritable 
characters; and they can brook each others’ infirmities 
with no more complacency than theyjcan the abuses of the 
uninitiated. The veritable author of “Jacob Faithful” 
has recently involved himself in -a squabble. Captain 
Marryatt, it is known, is the editor of the London **Me- 
tropolitan Magazine.” A young man of the name of 
Neal, the author of ‘Cavendish,’ had contributed to the 
Magazine, and had imposed secrecy on Marryatt. The 
editor betrayed the confidence reposed.in him, and made: 
fome cruel and ungentlemanly remarks about Neal and 
his writings. The young man and his brother met the 
captain in thestreet, and young Neal knocked him down, 
Marryatt jumped on his feet, and took to his fists. Blows 





were cordially exchanged for a while, when the combat- 
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ants were separated. The ‘captain, it is said, came off 
second best in the affair.——Think of the author of all the 
good humor of ‘Jacob Faithful’ and ‘‘Peter Simple,” 
battling away at fisticuffs, after a style which would be- 
come a son of Mike Fink. Really, it would niake a ‘first 
rate scene in a novel; and’we hope-the captain will dress 
it up for the edification of his numerous readers. 





Ene.ish Tovrists.—Another work on the United 
States is announced as forthcoming from the London press. 
It was written by Mr. Arfwedson, and comes down to as 
late a period as July last.. It is stated that the author vis- 
ited every state in the union, for the purpose of forming 
an accurate acquaintance with"the real condition of the 
country. It is astonishing what a desire exists in Eng- 
land for the perusal of works onthiscountry. Every new 
publication is eagerly caught up and its contents, good or 
bad, appropriated. We hope our last tourist will be more 
succeséful in delineating American peculiarities ‘than his 
predecessors have been. Where an anxiety exists, as in 
England, for correct information touching the true condi- 
tion of our country, it is desirable that a work essentially 
impartial should be produced. No foreigner car form any 
thing like a just estimation of American character from 
any of the works. which have yet been published; and if 
Mr. Arfwedson will enable residents of other countries 
to understand us and our condition, his book will be a val- 
uable contribution, and he will not fail to reap an hon- 
orable reputation. 





Tse Minstret.—Mr. D. L. Holbrook, of this city, 
has commenced a quarterly publication entitled the Min- 
strel. It is beautifully executed on two sheets of fine let- 
ter paper. The first number contains nine pieces of 
music. It will be forwarded by mail at the rate of one 
dollar for ten copies of any one number- 





OrtetnaL Western Tates.—The third number of the 
series is given in this week’s Mirror. : 





(¢p-There was no paper issued from this office on last 
Saturday. The holidays, together with the removal of 
our office from Messrs. Gregory & Smith’s to our old stand 
north-west corner of Fifth and Walnut streets, rendered 
the publication ofa paper on that day impracticable. Hence- 
forth our city patrons shall be regularly supplied with the 
Mirror on Saturday, and for those out of the city, the pa- 
pers shall be mailed on the same day. 


City publishers will please send their papers to our of- 
fice. 


*,* A smart, active bor, of between fourteen and sev- 
enteen years of age, who can read and write tolerably 
well, willbe taken as apprentice at this office. 
re eer rere 
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MARREAGES, | 


On the 24th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Jonn 
W. Dunnam, to Miss Marearet E. Lownps, all of this 
city. ; 
On Sunday, the 2ist Dec. by the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, 
Mr. Jonatruan Oopen, to Miss Mary: Exvizapetu Gor- 
HAM, both of this city. 

On the 25th Dec. by the Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. Roser . 
Frercuer, to Miss Mary Ann Hatnes. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. Lronarp Ge- 
BON, to Miss Saran ARDRE. 








DEATHS. 


On the 14th ult. at the residence of Doct. J.R. Hunt, 
in Springfield, Hamilton county, Samur. F. Hunt, Esq. 
of this city, and formerly from Newjersey. 


A CARD. 


SHREVE AND GALLAGHER, 
HAVING RETURNED TO THEIR OLD STAND, SOUTH-WEST 
CORNER OF WALNUT AND FIFTH STREETS, 

Are prepared to execute Book and Job printing with de- 
spatch, and in a workman-like manner, 

















a 


STEAMBOAT-BILLS, BILLS OF LADING, POSTING-BILLS, 
HAND-BILLS, PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, 
BOOKS, CARDS, TIPS, 


BLANES OF ALL KINDS, &C. &C, &C. 


A share of the patronage of their friends and the public ig 
. ? solicited. 
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PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE, WITH A PIANO FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, BY G. KINGSLEY. 
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: Lam the Switzer’s drover boy, That lightly trips the forest thro’, On Alpine snows I mount on high, And sing my merry cheoh, By | 
: v 
< = = 
mountain side I often glide Where fleeting goat and chamois go, I wend my way, Where echo’s play, And sing my merry oheoh, And sing my merry 
~eheoh, tural lu-lural-lu-lural-lu-lural-lu-lural-lu-lural-lu-lural-lu-lu«<ral lu « lural-lu-ral lu-ral-lural-lural-lural lural lural « 
= 
—_—_— — T 
MISCELLANY. \ THE TAILOR ACTOR: PETER THE GREAT. but 
= } Friday evening week, a ludicrous occurrence took place, In one of the great libraries of England, (we believe sus 
A STRING OF PEARLS. ||at a private theatre. The play was Hamlet, the part of| the Bodleian.) is preserved a manuscript account of the and 
obties | of the Danish prince, by a young gentleman, had got so sayings and doings of this renowned monarch, during bis fam 
MARRIAGE. |far asthe soliloquy,—*T'o be, or not to be,’ ‘and he was visit to London. Among other amusing incidents, ist the 
Marriage is to woman at-once the happiest and the ead.|\827ing these lines with due emphasis— | corded one that is > wegen — aetna A o 
dest event of her life; it is the promise of future’bliss,|) For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, | ks wom os ro paste ys babe ag pean pine cg a 
raised on the death of all present. enjoyment. She quits) . The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely hone. Seapaces roy hanged se say - Mr aaaptanctet 5 ms ’ 

: : \ , a eg d his own generous disposition required Peter wh 
her home, her parents, her companions, her o ons,|| The 8 e. tl ’ quette an own § P tage : 
’ Pp » he pan r occupations, || pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, Hh aaa lly rich return. To this end he selected and 

her amusements, every thing on which she has hithertode-|| The insolence of office, and the spurns, i ae hin be 1 la . b id by those ste 
pended for comfort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure.|| That patient merit of the unworthy takes from among his jewels a large uncut ruby, said by t I 
The parents by whose advice she has been guided, the sis-||} W : ‘ht hi : ge skilful in such matters, to be worth some four or five thou- rem 
p y gu » the sis-| hen he himself might his quietus make lsand ds. This h ve to the k t their last in- ear! 

ter to whom she has dared impart every embryo thought|| With a bare bodkin?” sand pounds. ibis he gave to | ing at their las vo 

and feeling, the brother who has played with her, by turns’, ; ‘terview; but with a whimsical disregard of ceremony his te 
the counsellor and the-counselled, and the younger chil-!|, At the moment of uttering’ the last word an unusual pecan epee bergen Tremaine marlin 8. vag ano = 
dren, to whom she has hitherto been the mother. and the)! 0Ustie was heard behind the scenes, oaths and impreca- | Waistcoat pocket, and just at the moment before ary | ie | 
playmate, all are to be forsaken at one fell stroke; every | tions. Hamlet looked unutterable things and ‘stood ‘thrust it in the king’s hand, wrapped in a small piece 0 vem 
former tie is loosened, the spring of every hope and action aghast in speechless trance;’ another moment saw him || brown paper. 7 

is to be changed; and yet she flies with joy into the un-||‘¢’e" 1 his princely gear,’ prostrate on the stage, and a) EVIDENCE OF WEALTH lh 
trodden path before her; buoyed up by the confidence of tall mysterious looking personage bending over him in | 8 a a “a A 
requited love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu to the bape attitude, and trembling with mighty rage.—|| Nome s Sane a en ee aw not 
life that is past, and turns with excited hopes and jovous "You rascal, E have caught you at last.’» ‘The devil, my | pot pomcsggere eames eg er ay . ’ es 
anticipation to the happiness tocome. Then wo to the | master! responded the victim.—The curtain fell. The) court tl watch Ms. janice ©. prasifed, ed be ~~. m 
tsa who can blight such fair hope—who can treacherous- | audience knew not what to make of it, until the ex-Ho- 1% I won’t grant you expenses,” replied the ju er an 

ly lure such a heart from its peaceful‘enjoyment, and the || *t!0 came forward and stated that the young gentleman, | I am astonished a should ask for your expenses, & gr co 
watchful protection at home—who can, cowardlike, break || V5 ®Pprentice to the ‘tall, mysterious personage,’—a |) with agate Mone Bork -wng bers et 2 os 
the illusions that have won her, and destroy the confj-||*t/JoF; but having,a soul above the trade, he “cut” rather | ih; bis, your waepete ace eye: Self o myo a 
dence which love had inspired. Wo to him who has too|| tha sew,vand had been delighting the lovers of ‘the | the COUFL. WOH RERraN: expenses to A: man who Ww Fre 
early withdrawn the tender plant from the props ahd stays | legitmate drama for some time, at the ‘Theatre of Pri-|;such whiskers; shameful, scandalous! a 
of moral discipline in which she has been nurtured, and || ¥8te Theatricals,’ when as above related, all his aspiring) PRECEDENCY of fj 
yet make no effort to supply their place; for on him be the |hopes were annihilated by the shears of fate in the per- || ‘Tittle irs of tl it if Norwich, one te dom 
responsibility ot her errors—on him who has first taught || 802 of bis unrelenting master. | d oe of are b Fine th . h withe daughter [i free 
her, by his example, to grow careless of her duty, and mage hs Ba pore 4 Pac hy Senin = pon ar wie by , 
then exposed her with a weakened spirit, and unsatisfied|| Mrs. Chapone was asked how it was she was always! *You areto consider, miss, that my an ds hn a coach: Me This 
heart, to 2 wide storms and the wily temptations of ajo early at church!—Because,’ said she, ‘it is part of my| ‘Very tfue, miss,’ said the other, ‘and you are to consider i of p 
siyful word. réligion not to disturb the religion of others.’ - |i that he likewise keeps a dray.’ Byr 


